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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
THE FATE OF A FAVORITE. 


This, this is he—softly awhile— 
Let us not break in upon him : 
O, change beyond report, thought, or belief.” 


Lewis Merton was a rich man’s only child, and often 
pronounced, by all who visited at his father’s, the finest 
boy in Boston. In personal appearance he was a fine child, 
and would have been an intelligent one, had he not been 
injured by the indulgence of his appetites. There is small 
danger of being starved in our land of plenty; but the 
danger of being stuffed is imminent, and yet hardly a thought 
is bestowed on the subject by those who direct the public 
sentiment. 

You may indulge any childish propensity with less inju- 
ry to the intellect than that of gluttony. Eating to excess 
constantly will deaden or destroy the energies of the mind, 
while those of the animal are increased, till the immortal 
becomes perfectly swinish—and yet many tender, delicate 
mothers seem to think, that to make their children eat is 
all that is requisite to make them great. 

But eating to excess was not the only temptation to which 
Lewis Merton was exposed. He was always allowed to 
come to the table, because he was an only child, and of 
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course he could not fail to hear his father’s eulogies on the 
good effects of a glass of brandy after dinner. Mrs. Mer- 
ton eschewed brandy as a lady would do, but she took a 
little wine for fashion’s sake. Miss Temperance Merton 
was a maiden lady, with a pale consumptive cheek, and her 
constitution would not endure either brandy or wine. She 
only sipped annisseed or clove-water. Lewis tasted of all. 
And in addition to these indulgences his nurse always gave 
him gin and molasses for a cold, and his good Grandmother 
insisted that the juice of wormwood infused in rum was 
the sovereignest thing on earth for worms—but in justice to 
his taste I must say that he never approved of her medi- 
cine. 

Now with all these temptations is it strange Lewis be- 
came intemperate ? or that he was in consequence of being 
intoxicated suspended for the term of six months, during 
his second year at Yale? His parents were bowed to the 
dust with grief and mortification, but their sorrows made 
little impression on their son. He had, by the indulgence 
of his appetites, been rendered that most revolting specta- 
cle—a cold-hearted, selfish, sottish being in the season of 
life when the warm and generous impulses of soul and fan- 
cy should have been predominant. These impulses may 
run riot, and may produce evil consequences ; but we feel 


even then that 
—* The light which led astray 
Was light from heaven.” 


Mr. Merton endeavored by every means he could devise, 
some harsh ones, to correct the bad habits of his son, and 
his gentle mother wept over her dear Lewis, and while she 
told him repeatedly that he was her only hope, besought 
him not to break lier heart by destroying himself. Had she 
only conducted his early training judiciously all this scrrow 
and fear would have been spared her. Why are not mothers 
more careful ? 


The six months of disgrace were ended, and Mr. Merton 


ordered Lewis to return to Yale. He was only furnished 
with money for his expenses on the road, his father, deter- 
mining he should have no more at command than was ne- 
cessary. But Mrs. Merton, made her son a parting gift—she 
little dreamed it was to be a final parting. Lewis bade them 
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farewell with perfect nonchalance ; but instead of going to 
New Haven proceeded to Hartford, from there to New 
York, and then to Philadelphia. His father could never 
trace him farther ; though a rumour that a young man an- 
swering to the description of Lewis Merton was killed in 
a duel at Savanna sent the almost distracted parent to that 
city. But the murdered youth proved to be the son of 
another, and so Mr. Merton felt some hope that Lewis might 
return. But two or three years passed without tidings, 

and he relinquished the hope. Mrs. Merton would not 
yet despair, though her trouble was fast wearing away her 
life. The only pleasure she seemed to enjoy was in acts 
of charity ; and she was accordingly applied to often on 
behalf of the distressed. One case occurred during the 
spring of 1811 which interested her much, and fora “time 
seemed to steal her from the contemplation of her own 
sorrows. 

Application had been made to several benevolent individ- 
uals in Boston on behalf of a lady who, it was stated, had 
come from New Orleans, expecting to find her husband in 
this city ; but had learned here that he was dead, and in 
consequence she, too, was near dying. 

There was a degree of mystery connected with her sto- 
ry, orall that could be learned, which excited much curi- 
osity. Moreover she was young and very beautiful, and 
the men who had seen her were ‘vastly interested in her fa- 
vor. The ladies were not so much dazzled by her charms ; 
perhaps they reflect more carefully than do the men—how 
very fleeting are such advantages—at any rate the personal 
beauty of one of their own sex never blinds their judgment 
to defects in character, and they were suspicious of the fair 

stranger. But finally Mrs. Merton, and a few benevolent la- 
dies, who valued the life of a fellow-being more than the pleas- 
ure of pitying a maniac exerted themselves so effectually 
that the stranger was provided witha comfortable apart- 
ment at a decent boarding-house in street. The land- 
lady, Miss Bruce, was a worldly woman, shrewd, and 
somewhat shrewish, but she was not absolutely hard- heart- 
ed. She professed to pity the poor lady sincerely, and to 
he ready to oblige her in every way ; she was glad "the had 
an apartment she could spare for her accommodation—and 
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she was glad—though she did not say it—that for the ex- 
penses of the first quarter she had ample security. 

Mrs. Marie L. was the name by which the stranger was 
known. She would give no po name ; nor would she 
give the address of any person at the South as her agent 
or acquaintance. 

The story she told was simply this: she had parted 
with her husband about six months before, when he sailed 
for Boston, she agreeing to follow him after a certain time, 
which she daneedingty did. That when she arrived here 
she went to the house where she had been directed, and 
was told her husband had never been there, but that a 
package directed to Mrs L. had been deposited there some 
weeks, left by a man who appeared to be a sailor. On 
opening the package Mrs. L. found it contained her hus- 
band’s apparel, his watch and miniature, and a letter from 
a person signing himself Job Short, and stating that J. L. 
died on board the vessel in which he sailed from New Or- 
leans, and that with his dying breath he had conjured him, 
Job Short, to convey the intelligence to Mrs. L., who 
would be found in Boston. Who this man was, or to what 
vessel he belonged, Mrs. L. did not know. These were 
some of the mysteries of the matter, and they gave rise to 
a variety of conjectures. It was thought strange Mrs. L. 
did not investigate the subject more thoroughly. Some 
people surmised her husband might have left money which 
the sailor had appropriated to himself; and some pro- 
nounced the whole affair a hoax. But these last had never 
seen Mrs. L.—certainly they had never seen her weeping 
over her husband’s picture, and holding his watch hour af- 
ter hour with her eyes riveted on the movement of the 
hands as if she were numbering the minutes that must in- 
tervene before she should meet him in eternity. 

The affair awakened more interest at the time than we 
should now think it possible a friendless, pennyless wander- 
er eould excite ; but then it must be borne in mind there 
was a mystery in the case. Who does not know the pow- 
er of the mysterious to create the magnificent ? There is 
nothing contemptible connected with a secret. But weeks 
and months passed, and Mrs. L.’s story began to lose its 
novelty. No one, it is true, had discovered any thing 
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amiss in her deportment, or indeed had discovered any 
more than her first appearance indicated, namely, that she 
was a beautiful, but broken-hearted young creature. Ma- 
ny were dissatisfied with her silence and mystery. They 
called her ungrateful for refusing to repose confidence in 
her friends ; distrusted the purity of her motives—till fi- 
nally, she was neglected, and as more fashionable charities 
presented themselves, forgotten. All but Mrs. Merton and 
one more withdrew their names as contributors to her sup- 
port at the expiration of the first quarter. These two con- 
tinued their aid till the babe to which Mrs. L. had given 
birth a few weeks after her establishment at her lodgings 
in street, was ten months old; they then informed 
their protegee that their duty to others rendered it impos- 
sible they could support her longer, recommended her to 
try what she could do with her needle, promised to assist 
her in the sale of her work, and bade her good morning. 

It was one of those beautiful mornings in June, that rise 
on the earth with calmness after a long, dreary, easterly 
storm ; to the sick or desponding the smile of an angel 
could hardly be more welcome than such a bright day, 
following a week of gloom. Marie sat by her open window 
which commanded a view of the harbor, and she was ga- 
zing intently on the sparkling waters, watching the va- 
pors as they melted away, or rose upward like the curtain 
of a theatre, showing the green Islands in all their variety 
of forms, with a distinctness of outline never observed af- 
ter the sun has passed the meridian. Such a revealing of 
the beauties of nature, as the shadows of night and storms 
are rolled away from the earth communicates a serenity to 
the mind, and rarely is a heart so abandoned to grief as not 
to feel its soothing influence. The mind of Mrs. L. was 
probably buoyed up by the hope which the bland scene 
before her inspired, for she listened without any apparent 
emotion to the declaration of the ladies that they could as- 
sist her no longer, and she saw them depart, yet gave no 
ra, of feeling, except it might have been thought 
that the fond caress she bestowed on her infant boy was 
prompted by the instinctive impulse with which the deso- 
late-hearted cling to their last comfort. 

‘*T declare I think we have done enough for that wo- 
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man,” said Miss Perry, one of the ladies. ‘* How cold and 
indifferent, even ungrateful she appears, Mrs. Merton.” 

‘‘Tam not yet quite satisfied with myself, ” replied Mrs. 
Merton. ‘I know Mrs. L. does not appear so deeply af- 
fected by kindness as some do ; but it is not always those 
who say ‘ thank you,’ the most eagerly, that are really the 
most grateful for an obligation. Mrs. L. has doubtless en- 
joyed prosperity and the hope of a proud fortune, and to 
such there is a feeling of mortification attending the recep- 
tion of charity which often makes them shrink from the 
open acknowledgement of favors. But their hearts bless 
en She added after a long pause, ‘‘ I wish I knew the 

istory of Mrs. L. ; if she is only unfortunate I am half 
inclined to offer her a home in my own house, if it were 
only for the sake of her lovely babe.” 

‘¢ He is a fine child,” said the other. 

*¢ O, yes—he reminds me often of my own ; and he may 
now be an object of charity—poor Lewis !-—How tenderly 
he was reared? Ah! we mothers, when watching our lit- 
tle ones, and gratifying their every want, little think what 
hardships aud sufferings they may be fated to endure. 
Poor Lewis !—he never had a wish unattended to. I used 
to indulge him in every thing. And now perhaps he is in 
want of all things.” 

She was endeavoring to dry the tears, that always gush- 
ed forth when she named her son, as Miss. Bruce made her 
appearance. 

‘© We have concluded we can do no more for your lodg- 
er,” said Miss Perry. 

‘¢ What in mercy will become of her, then ? she can do 
nothing for herself,” said the landlady. 

*¢Q, she must try,” replied Miss Perry. ‘ And at the 
worst she will not starve, you know, as there is provision 
made for all paupers.”’ 

Miss. Bruce knewthat well enough, but her pride and 
interest made it important that Mrs. L. should be support- 
ed at her house by the ladies, as she was thereby a gainer 
in money as well as the credit of benevolence in keeping 
the poor unfortunate stranger. So she determined to make 
an effort to interest Mrs. Merton still further in behalf of 
the sufferer. 
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‘¢ Poor soul! her heart will break if she is sent to the 
alms-house ; for the other day when I named there was a 
place where the poor and strangers were sent and taken 
care of, she shrieked and said she would rather die in the 
strect than go there. And when I urged her to tell the 
reason of her horror of the place, she “said she had lately 
dreamed three several times, of being in a large building 
which they told her was a Hospital ; and that a lady w ho 
resembled Mrs. Merton came and took her babe away from 
her, and she thought she was never to have it again. And 
she is so superstitious as to believe in dreams ; indeed she is 
just like a child herself; and how can she be otherwise, 
poor thing, only seventeen. And, she says herself, she has 
never done any thing, and does not understand any thing 
only to play a little on the harp and work embroidery. I 
am really afraid she will die if she has to leave my house, 
for I have always been kind to her, and she feels quite at 
home with me. It seems unchristian to turn her away, yet 
I do not see how I can support her wholly at my own ex- 
pense. There is her babe, too; and she cannot part with 
that-—it would break her heart, for she loves her child as 
well as arich mother would. She must keep her child ; 
and if I was only rich she should keep it.” 

Mrs. Merton was rich ; she professed to be a christian, 
she had been a mother ; and the appeal came home to her 
heart. She beckoned Mrs. Bruce to her, and putting a fif- 
ty dollar note in her hand said in a whisper, ‘take care of 
the unfortunate lady, and I will pay you.’ 

One of the most distinguishing and beautiful features in 
the christian religion is its sy mpathy with human suffer- 
ings. It is throughout a system of charity, which would 
seem to imply that such a spirit will always, on earth, find 
exercise for its benevolence, and therefore that a perfect 
equality of condition is never to be expected among men. 
Nor unless human nature could be differently modified is it 
probable such equality, (if practicable) would make the 
world better or happier. The purest virtues and the no- 
blest powers of mind are called into exercise by causes and 
emergencies which could not occur were there none poor, 
or weak, or dependent among mankind. Certain it is that, 
till the perfection of the ‘social system’ shall make ‘ all 
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evil but a name,’ the world must prize highly those chari- 
ties that alleviate misery, even though they may not all be 
cee from the single motive of doing good to others. 

e must not expect people will be wholly disinterested. 
The individual who does a kind action has a right to expect, 
at least, such a recompense as the approbation of his own 
conscience will bestow, and this he cannot enjoy unless his 
ana has been judiciously exerted. The charities 
thus performed are twice blest—-they bind the rich and poor 
in fellowship: the poor is saved from despair, for he 
knows, should his own exertions fail, he has a resource in 
the compassion of his brother : the rich is prevented from 
glorying in the wealth of which he feels he is but the stew- 
ard. And this divine philosophy of doing good, and being 
content is taught by christianity. 

If those who profess to obey its laws only acted consist- 
ently with such professions ‘a christian’ would soon be 
‘the highest style of man.’ The fault is not in the sys- 
tem, but in its followers that there is any cavil respecting 
the beneficial influence of christianity on the character of 
men. The religion of the Bible is so truly republican 
in its spirit, that our people should prize its truths as the 
basis of their happy government. Christianity does not, 
it is true, enjoin a perfect equality in temporal wealth, but 
it enforces the charity which provides for the wants of all ; 
it represses pride, exalts the humble, and opens the gates 
of heaven to the poor as widely as to the rich. 

These truths Mrs. Merton felt as she walked homeward ; 
and they silenced all boastings. ‘I shall carry none of my 
wealth to the narrow house,” said she. This desclate 
young creature we have just left will there be as rich as I.” 

‘** You are gloomy to-day,” said Miss Perry. 

‘* No, not gloomy, but rational. Iam thinking of the 
disappointments of life ; and how foolish it is to set our 
affections on the world. My poor boy! how I did build 
_ my hopes on him. I trust my heart is not all selfish, and 

yet so deeply am I affected by whatever reminds me of the 
wretchedness he may be suffering that I never relieve a fel- 
low-being without something like a prayer that my wander- 
er, too, may find mercy. It seems but yesterday since he 
was in my arms just such a fair boy as Mrs. L. now calls 
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hers. She must love him for he is her all ; and she shail 
keep him with her. I have directed Miss Bruce to take 
care of them.” 

Miss Bruce did take care of them, but it was in that 
managing style which makes profit and the pretence of 
charity go hand in hand. (Would that Americans were not 
so often guilty of this meanness!) She reasoned with her- 
self that if she informed Mrs. L. funds were to be fur- 
nished for her support she might grow difficult to please ; 
whereas, if she kept the money in her own hands, and pro- 
vided for her lodger as if she were a dependent, no such dif- 
ficulties would occur. And so she kept the money, and 
permitted Marie to think she owed her support entirely to 
the charity of herlandlady. And the timid young creature 
became so fearful of offending Miss Bruce lest she should 
lose the favor of her only friend that she did not complain 
though the servants frequently treated her with neglect and 
indignity ; and she even refrained from eating enough to 
satisfy her appetite because Miss Bruce so often repined at 
the expenses of her household. And when the gentle girl 
felt her strength daily wasting she bore her pain and sor- 
rows in silence, lest if it were known she was indisposed 
she should be sent to the hospital. Miss Bruce had all the 
advantage she could desire to practice an imposition, for 
Mrs. Merton was absent ; she had accompanied her hus- 
band to the South, and thence to Washington where they 
were detained till the following February. 

It was a few days after the arrival of the Constitution 
from her successful cruise in the Pacific, where her brave 
commander and crew had won such honors for their coun- 
try’s flag that Mr. Merton and his lady returned to Boston. 
They found the people in the city in a tumult of congrat- 
ulations and joy. Though the war was not in all parts of 
the Republic equally popular, there was not an American 
heart but throbbed exultingly when the gallant deeds of 
our naval heroes were the subject of discussion. Mrs. 
Merton heard the praises bestowed on the young officers 
with a feeling allied to envy. With Lady Randolph she 
might have exclaimed— 

‘¢ At every happy mother I repine :’— 

And there were moments when her excited fancy would 
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fashion strange visions. Might not her Lewis be engaged 
in defending his country, and striving by some noble act to 
wipe off the blot from his character ? ‘And might he not 
be successful, and finally return, covered with laurels ? Sad 
and subdued as was her spirit she caught the enthusiasm 
which hailed our navy as the defence and glory of the 
country, and every thing connected with the navy became 
interesting to her feelings, 

The United States’ Marine Hospital had been for a num- 
ber of years established at Charlestown ; but so little impor- 
tance had been attached to the institution that it was hard- 
ly known except to its immediate officers and managers. 
The propensity of the Americans, the Bostonians in partic- 
ular, to be ardent in their zeal is proverbial ; their most in- 
veterate foe would never accuse them of luke-warmness. 
They are always either hot or cold ; and in relation to the 
navy the excitement was many degrees above fever heat. 
Among other plans to express the high esteem entertained 
towards the brave men, who had so successfully met the en- 
emy, it was named, in a party of ladies, that if the war 
continued it would be a good thing to have an association 
like the Saur de Charité in Paris, to visit the Hospitals and 
tendthe wounded. The idea was particularly grateful to 
Mrs. Merton ; she found her most tranquil hours were those 
devoted to doing good, and while she envied mothers who 
had worthy sons, she felt a deep commiseration for those 
who had unfortunate or miserable ones. 

‘¢ They tell me there has been about a dozen poor fel- 
lows removed from the Constitution to the Marine Hospi- 
tal,” said she to her husband—* and that they are nearly 
all of them young men. [should like to go and see them, 
and perhaps we may do something to alleviate their suffer- 
ings. We can, at least, show that we pity their misfortune 
and honor their courage. Perhaps they all have mothers, 
and if I could, by assisting the son, save the heart of the 
parent from desolation »— 

She did not finish her remarks, but her husband knew 
all that was in her mind, and he consented to go. They 
found several of the sailors suffering under terrible wounds, 
but their courage bore them ‘ stiffly up ’—their exulting 
boasts of the actions they had fought, and their eulogies on 
‘ld iron-sides,” as their attendants said, were the chief 
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subjects of conversation, and that they hardly made a com 

plaint of the pain of their wounds ; it was only the confine- 
ment from duty that they cared for. Mrs. Merton was 
conversing with the attending physician as she slowly trav- 
ersed the ‘gallery to visit the room of the last invalid, when 
the doctor remarked that the patient she was about to see 
was dying with the consumption, brought on by intemper- 
ance. Whether the word awoke associations connected 
with her own son in her mind, or whether the instinct of 
the mother’s heart whispered that it was he we cannot know. 

Nature speaks often ina mysterious manner ; it spoke to 
her, fur in the sunken, wasted, cadaverous, death-struck 
features before her there was no likeness to the handsome 
and almost haughty countenance in young manhood’s first 
glow which she ‘had engraven on her memory as the image 
of her child. Mr. Merton stood near the pallet and was 
gazing compassionately on the poor wretch ; he did not re- 
cognize his son—but the moment the eyes of Mrs. Merton 
met those of the invalid she sent forth a shriek that thrill- 
ed through the nerves of all around, and rushing to the 
bed she sunk on her knees murmuring ‘* Lewis, dear Lew- 
is, my son.” 

‘My mother,” he pronounced with difficulty, hiccough- 
ing, as he spoke. —- 

“You forgive me then all the sorrow I have caused you, 
my parents,” said the poor, dying man after he had taken 
arestorative. ‘There is another I would ask to forgive 
me. I have sinned deeply. I have betrayed innocence 
that trusted me—I have abandoned my wife !” 

Your wife, Lewis ?” 

‘¢ Yes, I stole a beautiful girl from her guardian and mar- 
ried her against his consent, by which she forfeited her for- 
tune. I soon grew tired of ihe restraint her presence im- 
posed—I cared for nobody but myself; and I contrived a 
plausible story to persuade her to allow me to sail for Bos- 
ton and obtain the forgiveness of my parents for my hasty 
marriage, before she should arrive. I had no intention of 
going to Boston. I would. not subject myself to any fear 
of restraint or advice in the career I was pursuing. I sail- 

ed for South America—but I sent a package, which, If my 
wife did proceed to Boston, would convince her I was dead.” 
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‘¢ And what did you think would become of her ?” 

‘*I did not think about it, nor caremuch. She promised 
not to reveal the marriage without my consent, and she 
only knew me by the name of Lewis. I hoped the chari- 
table people would provide for her ; and if I was suspect- 
ed of being the man she called her husband, her story would 
only confirm what I wished my friends to believe—that I 
was dead.” 

‘¢ Why should you wish to torture us with that fear ?” 

‘**Mother,” said the dying young man—‘ mother, I 
would spare your feelings—perhaps i only am to blame. 
But since I have been confined by this sickness, and have 
been debarred from drinking I have reflected much on the 
causes that ruined me. And I felt that if you had not in- 
dulged my appetites so completely in my childhood I should 
never have been so selfishly abandoned. And if my father 
had not checked me so sternly, when I only obeyed the im- 

ulses he had given to my inclinations I should not have 
eft you. I was angry with you, my parents, for I felt as 
though I had been unjustly treated. You had made me 
what I was, and then you blamed me for my conduct. I 
know you did all for my good, but it was evil to me. For- 
give me the griefs I have caused you, as I forgive you for 
the temptations to which you exposed me.” 

«¢ And may God forgive us all,” said the weeping moth- 
er—‘‘ But Lewis, what was your wife’s name ?” 

‘¢ Marie—Marie de Longueville.” 

Mrs. L. was immediately sent for ; she came exhausted 
and pale, but quite calm. Why attempt to describe the 
scene ?—The death of Lewis,—the death-like swoon of his 
injured wife,—the deep grief of the ona parents !— 
yet there was a consolation to his mother, she had seen her 
Lewis, and she held in her arms his son. The infant she 
considered her own, and it was soon to be wholly consign- 
ed to her care. The poor Marie died the next day. 

"Mrs. Merton (the name is fictitious) would not like to be 
recognized ; but she wishes to impress on the minds of the 
ladies, for whom my work is especially designed, two max- 
ims: the first is, never to pamper the appetites of your 
child, nor by your example give the habits of the young a 
tendency to evil—the second ; always obey as far as possible 
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the impulse of charity, when it pleads in behalf of suffering 
infancy. 

By neglecting the first Mrs. Merton lost her ant f 
obeying the second she has gained her grandson, the yout 
who is now the comfort and support of her declining years, 
and who bids fair to be an honor to his country. 


FANCY, 


I’ve seen an eagle sweeping through the sky, 
With a swift pinion and a piercing eye ; 

I’ve seen the sun when sinking down in night, 
Bathe all the clouds in rosy showers of light ; 

I’ve seen the moon when stealing o’er the hill, 
The quiet vale with solemn beauty fill; 

I’ve seen the lake reflect its borders true, 

And the mock landscape seem the lovelier view ; 
I’ve seen the ocean deeply laid to rest, 

With the soft moon beams sleeping on its breast ; 
While the blue sky with each bright planet given, 
In the broad mirror, seemed a dream of heaven ; 
I’ve seen the whirlwind stretch its pinions wide, 
And o’er the land in fearful terror ride; 

I’ve seen the lightning from the tempest spring, 
And through the night its startling splendor fling ; 
I’ve seen the rainbow on the thunder shroud, 
Smile through the shower—God’s signet on the cloud ; 
I’ve seen stern winter bind the joyous wave, 

And make the lawless mountain stream a slave ; 
I’ve seen the voice of spring go forth in might, 
And bid the latent blossoms spring to light ; 

I’ve seen pale death, the blush of beauty steal, 
And the cold brow with deeper beauty seal. 


But not the eagle’s wing, or scorching glance, 
Or sun, moon, lake, or ocean’s broad expanse ; 
Not the dark whirlwind, or the lightning’s gleam; 
Not the soft rainbow or its peaceful beam ; 

Not icy winter, not the breath of spring, 

Not the deep spell of terror’s pallid king; 
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Not the wide realm that nature calls her own, 
Can match the power to wizard Fancy known. 


Say, can the eagle’s wing like Fancy fly? 
Can his keen vision pierce like Fancy’s eye ? 

Can sun or moon such fairy colors give, 

As in the golden dreams of Fancy live ? 

Can the lone lake, which but one landscape shows, 
Vie with a power that endless beauty knows ? 

Can the smooth ocean, which no man reveals, 

Can the blue veil, which heaven’s deep breast conceals, 
Match the bold thought that tears that veil away, 

And pours on farther skies the beams of day ? 

Can all the forms of beauty and of fear, 

That nature’s wonder-working hand can rear, 

Match the deep spirit whose superior skill, 

Can bring or banish all these forms at will ? 
No!—Fancy’s reign is wider than the waves; 

Brighter than all the realms the ocean laves— 

Her works are wilder than the sea and air, 

Than all the elements can do or dare. 

And when this “‘ scroll” hath passed away in flame, 
And all the stars forget its date and name, 

Still Fancy’s joyous wing shall tireless sweep 

O’er the far shoreless waves of Heaven’s ethereal deep. 
8. G. G. 


CAMIRE. 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 503.] 


A short time, a few visits were sufficient to the young 
lovers to understand the feelings of each other, to be as- 
sured ‘that their affection was mutual. Angelina preserved 
her secret, but the sincere Guaranai confided every thing 
to the Jesuit—-Maldonado heard him with sorrow. 

‘QO, my son,” said he, ‘‘ how much you afflict me, and 
how many sorrows you are preparing for yourself? Can 
you, who know our manners, our customs, our respect for 
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noble birth, our passion for riches, can you think, that the 
Governor of Paraguay will consent to give his neice to a 
stranger, to one who is destitute of wealth, and whose pro- 
ject is, after my death, to live among his savage brethren ? 
The contempt which you have always entertained for the 
vain idols that men worship, I have not combatted. I 
have respected it ; but, my dear Camire, those who pre- 
tend to rise above the errors of humanity, must first re- 
nounce love, for that alone places us in dependence on all 
the prejudices of men, and all the caprices of fortune. I 
pity you, my child, counsels remedies are useless. I see 
but one method of succeeding, the avarice of the Govern- 
or may induce him to forget your birth, if we can offer 
him gold, but neither of us possess it, and ”— 

*¢ Gold,” replied Camire, hastily, throwing himself up- 
on the old man’s neck ; ‘‘ let us rejoice, I can procure it ; 
the mountains which I ‘formerly inhabited are filled with 
it. I know the paths which will lead me to it. I will seek 
as much gold as you wish for; you shall offer it to the Gov 
ernor, he will give me in exchange the loveliest, the most 
amiable, and virtuous being in existence ; avarice which 
has led to the commission of so many crimes in the new 
world, will at least make two beings happy.” 

The good Jesuit, whose heart palpitated at the word hap- 
piness, shared the transports of his son. The next day, he 
repaired to the house of Pedreros, and understanding the 
character of him with whom he conversed, he thought 
himself justified in using a little address. He began ‘by 
speaking of the difficulty of establishing Angelina, in a 
manner suitable to her birth : he insinuated that by sacri- 
ficing the last article, she might find a husband, who would 
esteem himself happy to place a large fortune at her feet ; 
and even to recompence her uncle for the honour of her 
alliance, and seeing that this overture did not displease Pe- 
dreros, he concluded by proposing his pupil, with a hun- 
dred-thousand ducats. Pedreros was not easily seduced. 
A long experience in the affairs of men, had rendered him 
suspicious and artful; as he listened to Maldonade, he re- 
flected that Camire was from the country of the Guaranais, 
where it is said that gold mines are common ; he imagined 
that his riches could proceed enly from this source, and 
without appearing averse to give his niece to the new Chris- 
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552 CAMIRE. 
tian, replied, ‘‘ the interests of Spain alone occupy me ; | 
do not wish to increase my own fortune ; but I earnestly 
wish to be useful to my country ; your pupil can assist me ; 
let him discover a gold mine, and my neice is his.” 

When the young Guaranai heard this proposed, his head 
sunk upon his breast, and tears fell from his eyes. ‘‘ Oh 
my father!” cried he, ‘‘ I cannot possess Angelina. If I 
discover to the Governor the gold mine which he requires, 
I must point out to him those mountain paths, of which 
the Spaniards are now ignorant, and this ignorance alone 
ensures the safety of my brothers. Shall I, then, be the 
informer, the traitor, who shall conduct into the bosom of 
my nation, its enemies and murderers? No, my Father, 
you would hate me, you would despise your son, and how 
could I live if deprived of your esteem /” 

Maldonado embraced him, pressed him a long time 
against his breast, approving his noble resolution, and con- 
firming him in the unchanging principle of always sacrifi- 
cing his interest, his most ardent passions, to the perform- 
ance of his duty. ‘‘ Our passions lose their influence, our 
interests change,” said he, *‘ but virtue never changes ; in 
all times and places, she recompences him who suffers in 
her cause, she consoles him, she animates him, gives him 
the purest sources of reflection, surrounds him with a ho- 
lv respect, accompanies him beyond the grave, and places 
herself upon his tomb, where the name that she surrounds 
with a halo of glory, blessed by all affectionate hearts, still 
calls forth the tears of tenderness, regret, and admiration.” 
The unfortunate Camire sighed as he listened to the Jesuit. 
Irrevocably decided never to betray his countrymen to ob- 
tain his mistress ; he promised, he hoped to conquer his pas- 
sion. From this moment, he avoided meeting Angelina as 
sedulously as he had formerly sought her, gave himself up 
wholly to study, and believed that by constantly occupy- 
ing his mind, he should succeed in recovering his heart. 
Angelina was at first alarmed by this change, she waited 
impatiently for an explanation, but never seeing him at her 
Uncle’s house, nor meeting him in the fields, or even at the 
tomb of Alcaipa; anger and wounded pride, succeeded to 
sorrow, she believed herself forgotten, and resolved no long- 
er to cherish a passion for an unworthy object. Chance 
having placed her at church, on some festival, near Cami- 
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re; she affected during the ceremony, not to turn her eyes 
on the unfortunate Guaranai, nor even to perceive that he 
was near her, and left the church without noticing him. 
This was a painful effort for the mild and tender Angelina ; 
but after this victory, she believed nothing was impossible 
to her; and flattered herself with soon forgetting the ob- 
ject which incessantly occupied her thoughts. | 
Camire was in despair ; he had felt the courage to re- 
nounce his mistress, to absent himself from her presence, 
but not that of supporting her disdain. His soul was over- 
whelined with it : unable longer to endure the torment that 
he experienced, he hastened to Maldonado. My Father,” 
said he, ‘‘ hear and pardon—I cannot conquer my passion ; 
I have employed every argument that virtue and reason can 
suggest. Angelina destroys them all; I quit you, my Fa- 
ther, | depart : permit me to go to my native woods. | 
shall return, I hope ; I know not when, but I will return, 
if the project that I meditate is possible to humanity, I will 
accomplish it, and you will see me again the happiest, the 
most innocent of men. Adieu my Father, my friend, my 
benefactor, dry your tears, it is not your son who leaves 
you ; it is an unfortunate being, a prey to a fatal passion, 
which silences the voice of reason, which carries him far 
from his parent, but which can never change the tenderness 
and gratitude his heart must always cherish.”” Saying these 
words, he departed without listening to Maldonado, who 
called on him in vain to return, and who, deprived of his 
society, felt himself alone in the universe. Angelina was 
still more to be pitied: as soon as she was informed of his 
departure, she reproached herself as the cause of it, she 
gave bitter tears to the remembrance of the day, when she 
had assumed so much indifference towards him ; she wait- 
ed in vain for his return, but six months had passed since 
his departure, and the unfortunate Angelina requested of 
her Uncle to take the veil, in a convent founded at Assump- 
tion. Pedreros approved her design, and conducted her 
to the superior of the convent, who gave her the habit of 


a novice, and agreed with the Governor, to shorten the 
time of her noviciate. The unfortunate girl herself has- 
tened the moment ; she believed that after having pro- 
nounced her vows, she should be less unhappy ; that love 
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would be banished from a heart consecrated to God ; she 
saw at length witha sensation of joy, the wished for mo- 
ment arrive. 

On the eve of the day fixed for the profession of Ange- 
lina, Maldonado was returning from visiting the sick, and 
reposing upon a stone bench at the door of his house, when 
he perceived some one running at a distance, heard him ut- 
ter a loud cry, and felt himself pressed in the arms of a 
young man ; it was Camire, it was his son. The poor Je- 
suit was overcome with joy. The Guaranai supported him, 
but could not speak ; both entered the house, and when 
they had recovered the power of speech, ‘‘ My Father,’ 
said Camire, ‘‘it is indeed your son, you see him again, 
and you see him worthy of the name; I have neither be- 
trayed my love, nor my honour; I am, I shall always be 
faithful to my country, and my mistress—I come to present 
to the Governor the gold mine which he demands, and this 
treasure is far from the road which leads to my country. 
Maldonado shared the transports of his son, and would not 
destroy his happiness, by informing him that on the follow- 
ing day, Angelina was to take the fatal vow; he hastened 
to the house of Pedreros to obtain a delay, to announce the 
immense treasure Camire was about to place in his hands, 
and to demand the execution of a sacred promise. Pedre- 
ros, surprised and charmed, renewed his promise, wrote im- 
mediately to the convent, gave orders for every thing to 
be suspended ; and the next morning, at day-break, com- 
menced his journey with Maldonado, followed by an es- 
cort, conducted by the young savage. They travelled the 
whole day, resting at night under the shade of the trees, 
and the next morning resumed their route among the des- 
ert mountains, which stretched along the coast of Chili. 
The Governor expressed his surprise ; he had before visited 
this country without discovering any precious metals there, 
but Camire advanced with a tranquil air. Arrived ata 
cavern formed by the barren rocks, Camire stopped, and 
pointing to the entrance, ordered the workmen to descend. 
They obeyed. Pedreros, with eyes of avarice, watched ev- 
ery movement of the miners. The anxious Priest uttered 
vows, which for the first time, had gold for their object. 
Camire smiled, and was silent. At the depth of five or six 
feet, Pedreros saw the brilliant metal, he uttered a cry of 
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joy, sprang forward, and, with both hands seized a kind of 
red earth, filled with particles of virgin gold; the bed was 
extensive, and several others yet richer, were found under 
the sand. 

Pedreros ran to Camire, pressed him in his arms, called 
him his nephew, and swore eternal tenderness ; by his or- 
der they pursued the labour ; four mules were laden, and 
the mine was not exhausted ; the Governor left a guard un- 
der the conduct of his lieutenant, and anxious, he said, to 
keep his promise, returned to Assumption with Maldonado 
and Camire. He conducted them to his palace, and as soon 
as he had placed _ his treasure in safety, went himself to the 
convent, ordered his niece to leave it immediately, and to 
prepare the next day to become the bride of Camire. A 
thousand times more beautiful than on the day when Cam- 
ire saved her life, she left the convent. As soonas the Gua- 
ranai saw her, he fell at her feet. ‘‘ Listen to me,” said 
he, ‘‘ most beautiful, most amiable of women. Before you 
obey your uncle’s commands, learn the powerful motives 
that induced me to leave you. Pedreros required in ex- 
change for your hand a mine of gold. J knew of none but 
those in my own country ; by leading him there, I should 
have given up my countrymen to the cruelty of your Span- 
iards. I could not do it, to you I confess it, at the very 
moment when I saw you resplendent with beauty, I dared 
to promise that I would sacrifice my love to my duty, and 
my country. But this love inspired me with better 
thoughts. I quitted my virtuous Father, I returned to the 
Guaranais. I easily discovered gold; aided by my coun- 
trymen, I employed a year in carrying it far from the spot 
where it was found, in hiding it under the earth, and in 
collecting riches enough, not to merit, but to obtain you. I 
took this long journey a hundred times ; I would have ta- 
ken it a thousand, had time been afforded me.” Angelina 
extended her hand, and tears of love were her only answer. 
The transported lover conducted her to the house of Pe- 
dreros, where at midnight Maldonado gave them the nup- 
tial blessing. Their happiness had never been equalled, 
except by that which the good Jesuit experienced. They 
vainly imagined that nothing could disturb the harmony of 
such a union, they enjoyed at once the present, and the 
future, but their sorrows had not yet ended. The Gover- 
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nor had quitted them to return to the cave ; such abundant 
riches must have satisfied him, if avarice could have been 
satisfied ; but, having perceived that the land did not pro- 
duce gold, he concluded that Camire was acquainted with 
abundant mines from which this gold had been drawn ; he 
assembled the colony, reported the orders, which he had 
received from the king, to continue their discoveries, to 
subdue the neighboring people, and especially the Guara- 
nais. Then turning to Camire, who grew pale at the in- 
formation, ‘*‘ My nephew,”’ said he, ‘‘ in your hands I con- 
fide the interests of Spain. You are my adopted son, | ap- 
point you my Adelantade, and I charge you in the name of 
the king, to depart with six hundred soldiers, to discover 
and subdue the country of the Guaranais’.” All the colo- 
ny applauded his choice, he is ‘saluted as Adelantade, and 
Pedreros repeats his order to depart in afew days. The 
unfortunate Camire repaired to Maldonado for advice. The 
= Jesuit reflected for a few moments, then taking the 

and of Camire and his young bride, ‘‘ My children,” 
said he, ‘“‘the danger is great. Camire neither can, nor 
ought to obey ; if he refuses he becomes an object of sus- 
picion. You have but one course to take, it is to fly this 
night to the Guaranais. I will follow you, my children, 
yes, notwithstanding my age, I will follow you. I will go 
with the cross in my hand, to preach the gospel to your 
countrymen. I will convert them as I have converted you, 
you will be happy, you will live in innocence and peace, 
and I shall fulfil my duty. I shall serve my God, I shall 
bring men into the christian fold.””. They both fell at the 
feet of the old man; their flight was purposed ; Camire 
furnished himself with a canoe, in which they all embark- 
ed, as soon as the shades of evening veiled the earth. Cam- 
ire took the oars and ascended the river towards the moun- 
tains ; then landing in the midst of the woods, sunk his ca- 
noe, followed the mountain paths, and in a few days arriv- 
ed among his countrymen. He related to them what he 
had done for them, and what he owed to the Jesuit. The 
savages loaded them with caresses, and begged to be per- 
mitted to assist in constructing their cottages. These cot- 
tages were built on high trees, which they ascended by tem- 
porary ladders; a necessary precaution against the wild 
beasts, and the inundations, to which the country is subject. 
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Established in their new abode, they felt that until then, 
they had never known the charms of all that is most desi- 
rable ; love, innocence and liberty, united. Maldonado, 
beloved by a mild people, preached the christian religion, 
and easily converted simple men, who adored his virtues. 
All the Guaranais received baptism. A short time after, 
they requested that other Jesuits might be sent, and on 
condition that they should be the colleagues of Maldonado, 
willingly submitted to the king of Spain. This proposal 
was accepted at the court of Madrid ; missionaries were 
sent, and the Guaranais, on the faith of the treaty, ap- 

roached Assumption, formed into several societies, each 
of which had its own particular village, over whom a Je- 
suit presided, who became their Curate, instructed them 
in Agriculture, in other necessary arts, and governed them 
as afather. Schools were established, where all the pro- 
fessions and useful arts were gratuitously taught, the Curate 
who presided over them, before he admitted young pupils, 
took particular care to consult their inclination. They en- 
joyed all the advantages of our cities, being destitute only 
of their luxury, art, and poverty ; and it must be acknowl- 
edged, that this is perhaps the only empire founded by per- 
suasion, supported by confidence, and regulated by virtue. 


Portsmouth. L. 


TO DR, 


Servant of the Most High! o’er whose pure mind, 
The light of inspiration thrown, 

Marks thee an advocate in virtue’s sacred cause. 
Through the wide range of nature, 

In the grand and the minute ; 

T'rom the bright orbs, that ceaseless roll 

Through the rich vault of heaven ; 

To the simple flower, that scents the summer gale. 
But most of ail, from the high powers of th’ immortal mind, 
Deducing arguments, for praise and gratitude 

To their Great Source, Ruler of countless worlds ! 
Leading the mind of man up to that God 
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Who fills immensity, governs the Universe ; 

And with his potent arm, lays princes low ; 
Humbles the proud, and elevates the mean. 

But pointing to him, as a God whose dearest attribute 
Is mercy; who looks down on feeble man 

With all the kindness of a parent’s love. 

Thus thou hast smooth’d life’s thorny path, 

Made duty pleasure, chastened the passions, 
Raised the thoughts above earth’s passing scenes, 
And placed them upon heaven, their native home— 
Friend of my youth! instructor, guide rever’d ! 
Who first unlock’d the source of highest hope, 

And purest knowledge, to my opening mind, 
Taught me to feel the glittering toys of earth 

Can never fill the mind destined for immortality : 
Taught me, in those events which human ken 

Can never fathom, to trust in humble faith, 

Bending my will to heaven, as doth a child 

Trust in the kindness of a parent’s heart, 
Believing all that he ordains, best fitted 

To promote his final happiness. 

Yes, I have listened to thee, till my heart 
Acknowledg’d the supremacy of virtue ; 

And wept that vice and folly, e’er should stain 

Or warp its purposes, leading it astray, 

And making it the sport of sinful passion— 

The meed of gratitude is thine; the meed we owe 
To talents, when exerted in the cause dearest to man, 
For which a Saviour died—to lead him to his God. 


Portsmouth. L. E. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF WOMAN. 


The science of anatomy informs us that there are in the 
human heart, (we mean the corporeal seat of life) two prin- 
cipal channels, through which the vital current flows ; both 
as it leaps joyously from the fountain, and as it sluggishly 
returns from the discharge of its appropriate function. The 
peculiar construction of these organical features, technically 
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styled the auricles and ventricles, we are not competent to 
unfold. It is our wish only to call attention to the analogy 
which here exists between the physical and the intellectual 
nature of our race ; and to speak of love and friendship as 
the two principal channels through which the current of 
the feelings flows with fixed and steady course. Nature 
has denied to woman the physical strength and muscular 
power which she has generously conferred upon man ; but 
in conformity with her general equitable economy, she has 
compensated the denial by a larger share of feeling and sen- 
sibility. Hence we find in woman, a susceptibility to 
emotions seldom possessed by the other sex, rendering her 
the obedient agent of the passions and feelings inseparable 
from our common nature. The purposes subserved by the 
general economy of nature, (aterm which we here use only 
as another name for providence) are wise and benevolent ; 
and we can clearly trace the marks of that wisdom and be- 
nevolence, in the peculiar favoritism shown to woman in 
the disposal of those feelings of the heart, upon which love, 
friendship, delicacy and sensibility, are founded. The shell 
fish that grows upon the rocks, is conscious of its helpless- 
ness, and the means of defence from external dangers, is 
abundantly furnished by a singular and almost invincible 
tenacity. So also with woman. She was not formed for 
independence ; but endowed with those peculiar proper- 
ties which enable her firmly but stedfastly to adhere to her 
natural protector, and these properties peculiarly active in 
love, do not remain inoperative in friendship. From the 
peculiar constitution of woman, therefore, we see more ar- 
dency of feeling, greater strength of attachment, and supe- 
rior purity of affection, than that which characterizes the 
other sex. Instances undoubtedly have occurred, and may 
again occur, where both in man and in woman have been 
found the same fervor, the same zeal, the same warmth of 
affection, the same indissoluble connections both in love and 
in friendship. And so also instances have not been wanting 
the same delicacy of manner, the same effeminacy of 
habit, the same constitutional weakness, and the same ar- 
dent temperament in both. But isolated facts are not to be 
mistaken for general principles, nor individual instances for 
general rules. The effects of a perverted or an injudicious 
education are to be suspected, when general experience is 
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contradicted by solitary examples ; or at least we are to en- 
deavor to trace the occasional deviations from an establish- 
ed theory, to clear, adequate causes, before we become 
willing to give up a maxim which accords with the usual 
experience of mankind. It is not from solitary instances 
that we infer the susceptibility of woman to the tender and 
generous affections. Wherever her history is portrayed, 
we find the same prominent features, differing only in di- 
rection. Such, however, is the natural suspiciousness of 
mankind, that we cannot concede to woman any feelings of 
regard for the other sex, independent of those of love. But 
towards her own race, her affection as it kindles into an 
enthusiastic glow, is marked with all the warmth of love 
and all the purity of charity. The natural traits of her 
character are congenial with the emotions of friendship. 
Open, ardent, unsuspicious, the connections which she 
forms from feeling, are nurtured by fidelity ; and as she is 
not drawn aside by the temptations of business, the envy of 
superiority, and the silly struggle for honors and prefer- 
ments, the attachments which she forms are unalloyed by 
those base feelings which are too apt to corrode the plea- 
sures of the heart. It is true, that she does partake so 
much of our common nature, as to share the common fa- 
talities of the world. It is true also, that even in the friend- 
ship of woman, the baser passions will sometimes mix their 
we and blast the fair prospects of the harvest of hope. 

he jealousy of love, the rivalry’ of beauty, the pride of 
accomplishments, or the fancies of fashion, will sometimes 
take possession of the heart to the exclusion of all the better 
feelings. But when reason resumes her seat, and the bit- 
terness of controversy has subsided, there is not that tem- 
pest of contending emotions, pride struggling with princi- 
ple, a haughty spirit with the consciousness of error, an in- 
disposition for concession, with the desire of reconciliation. 
Woman has no struggles like these with which to contend. 
Errors involuntarily or unconsciously committed, are wil- 
lingly atoned for. The indiscretions of the moment, are 
deeply regretted, and when once she is persuaded of her 
faults or follies, we know not which the most to admire, 
the good sense which disposes her to confess her errors, or 
the candor, openness, and good will with which the con- 
fession is made. From these considerations it will readily 
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be seen, that her sex is constitutionally fitted for the enjoy- 
ment of friendship in its highest and most exalted degree. 
And here too, we may advert to the wisdom of providence 
in the disposition of the moral as well as the physical 
world. The pleasures of man are frequently of that iso- 
lated character, which renders them independent of exter- 
nal objects. The ingenuities of art, the speculations of 
science, the flowers of rhetoric, or the subtleties of casuis- 
tical and cabalistic lore will frequently wean him from the 
prosecution of other pleasures, and engross his undivided 
attention. But notso with woman. She has few pleasures 
_ of an isolated or solitary character. Her enjoyments are of 
that generous kind which invite others to their participa- 
tion. Her thoughts are of that untravelled nature that con- 
fine themselves to domestic scenes of quiet and content- 
ment ; and hence when her affections are bestowed, they 
go with an intensity which amply compensates for their 
limited extent. It is the electric spark which impetuously 
leaps from the philosophic jar, not the silent current drawn 
quietly from the sky by pointed conducters. It is the joy- 
ous burst of the waterfall as it precipitously plunges from 
the highlands into the lake beneath, not the quiet return of 
the river as it disembogues into the sea. For the confir- 
mation of these remarks, we point not to the pages of his- 
tory, but to the world around us ; for history is doubly 
unjust to woman. While she trumpets to the world the 
flagrancies or the vices of the sex, and holds up to reproba- 
tion the turgid catalogue of crimes and enormities of some 
monsters, she casts the shades of oblivion over the thou- 
sands who have shone in all their native modesty, the pride 
and the ornaments of their little circle. But we will not 
blame the injustice of story ; for history was not made for 
women. The tulip and the sunflower, the gaudy piony 
and the patrician marigold may adorn the public square ; 
but the rose and the lilly of the valley prefer the silent walk, 
or secret bower, where they may pour their perfume on 
the air, and waste away in their own sweetness. The love- 
liest scenes of nature are those which she seems to dress 
solely for her own amusement ; where the gaze of man is 
least likely to intrude. And thus it is that woman, as she 
consumes away in her own loveliness, shrinks from the 
gaze of the world and buries herself in the affections of her 
friends. P. 
VOL. II.—NO. XI. 71 
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TO A SOLITARY VIOLET. 


TO A SOLITARY VIOLET, 
Found in a Grave Yard. 


Thou more than beautiful! ah tell me why, 

Young daughter of the Spring, thou lov’st to shed 

Thy perfume here, and open thy blue eye, 

Where silence seems the intrusive step to dread ? 

And nought around but relics of the dead,— 
While far above extends thy own soft azure sky. 


Is it that in such solitude, alone, 

Thou find’st, young modest one, thy chief delight ? 

Heaven’s breath seems scarcely sweeter than thine own ; 

While softly glowing in love’s purple light, 

Thou shouldst, methinks, the fondest gaze invite : 
Why, thus enchanting, then, breath out thy life unknown ? 


Ah me! how likest to myself thou art 
In this thy wayward mood ; it is thy choice,— 
*Tis mine—to live from the rude world apart: 
But thou, so beautiful ! no churlish voice 
Forbids thee in such season to rejoice— 

Nor withered is thy bloom, nor desolate thy heart ! 


But whose green bed is this on which thy cheek 
Reposes now so gently and secure ? 
If, haply, ’tis some human blossom’s, speak ! 
Alas! so young,and innocent, and pure, 
Why closed its vermil lips thus immature,— 
Nipp’d in the rose of life, when winds were cold and bleak ! 


But what if some fair brow—heaven—lighted eye 
Sparkling beneath redundant locks of gold— 
Some matchless nymph, too beautiful to die, 
Be coldly wrapp’d within the insensate mould ! 
' Say, who shall now the story sad unfold, 
Or tell who breathed for her the warm yet fruitless sigh ? 


Or,—wing’d with joy, and lovely as the day 
When, dancing in the east, he first appears,— 
Some youth, perhaps, untimely snatch’d away, 
Here lies embalmed in a mother’s tears; 
And she—when all her hopes and withering fears 
With that sweet light were quench’d—of sorrow doom’d 
the prey! 
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‘Oh down my heart ! a heavier, sadder tale 
Some whispering spirit pours upon my ear, 

As now it flutters in the mournful gale ; 

One who to every virtue was most dear— 

The fond, lamented mother slumbers here ! 

Ah, when shall virtue, love, o’er tyrant death prevail ? 


Never, oh never! yet even thou, meek Flower, 
Shall teach a lesson precious in my view— 
Nay, teach me to defy that tyrant’s power! 
Thy lavish incense is to goodness due ; 
And though, like man’s, thy days are here but few, 
Thou diest but to revive with him in happier hoar! 


MEMOIR OF MRS. EWING. 


Memoir of Mrs. Ewing, by her Husband, Greville Ewing. 
Boston, Lincoln & Edmands. pp. 224. 


Mrs. Ewing was a native of Scotland, a;lady.of high 
birth, distinguished for the graces of her person, the en- 
dowments of her mind, and accomplished in all that ren- 
ders woman lovely and beloved. She was, too, a chris- 
tian of ardent and consistent piety, and her husband has 
done well and wisely to give her history as an example to 
her sex. It can hardly, however, be called her history. 
The writer seems more intent on exhibiting his precious 
hoarded memorials of this beloved friend, more inclined to 
dwell on his own sorrows in losing one so prized than on 
writing a connected memoir. Accordingly, he begins on 
the very first page to give the conversation and opinions of 
his wife, and proceeds to quote from her letters, and in an 
artless and affecting manner to mingle the story of her ex- 
cellencies, and his own regrets, till he comes to the final ca- 
tastrophe, and then the narrative assumes an intense and 
sublime interest. We would earnestly recommend to our 
own sex the perusal of this little volume—but not as a sec- 
tarian production. The worth of Mrs. Ewing’s character 
is not at all enhanced by her change of modes in worship. 
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She might have been as excellent a christian in the Episco- 
pal communion as she was in the Independent. God is not 
a regarder of forms—if we worship him in spirit and truth 
it matters not whether it be in cathedral or the conventicle. 
Mrs. Ewing’s example will be valuable to her sex for its 
consistent exhibition of the fruits of her faith ; those vir- 
tues that exalt the female character while they make it more 
amiable, more attractive, and consequently more important 
in its influence. The following is asketch of her domestic 
perfections. 


“When, through the gracious providence of God, I obtained 
that union with the subject of this Memoir, which proved the great 
solace of my life, and one of the most important advantages to 
my ministry, and to my own soul, for nearly six-and-twenty years ; 
I was aware of her distinguished Christianity, and of her good 
sense, good temper, and captivating manners ; but I had no idea 
of the number and degree of other valuable qualities, in which I 
was delighted to find her so eminently excel. Every day we liv- 
ed together, I was surprised with her elegant, and liberal, yet ju- 
dicious and effective, domestic economy: her knowledge of busi- 
ness, which not only exempted me from all carefulness about my 
little temporal concerns, but would have qualified her to manage 
the affairs of any establishment, however eminent and wealthy ; 
her turn for medicine; her affectionate care of the sick; her in- 
genuity, and unwearied vigilance, in using means for their com- 
fort and relief; her success in finding employment for the indus- 
trious, and in making provision for the poor. 

While she incurred no expense unnecessarily, she spared none, 
where the interests of religion wereconcerned. She was particu- 
larly desirous that I should purchase every book, which could be 
at all subservient to my assistance, in the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The number, or the price, was nothing; utility alone was 
to be considered. I need not say how gratifying this disposition 
was to me; how congenial to my habits; how important to any 
one engaged in the duties of the ministry of the gospel! Every 
hour of the day, when I betake myself to my library for instruc- 
tion, for relief, and for comfort, it proves deeply affecting to recall 
the inferesting thought, that I was always urged by her whom I 
mourn, to extend the limits of such a valuable resource.”’ 


There is another trait inthe character of Mrs. Ewing 
highly deserving commendation. She was an accomplish- 
ed woman ; and instead of renouncing the elegancies of 
sentiment and taste as incompatible with devotion, she 
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made her gifts and graces the means of rendering her piety 
attractive. It is to be lamented that religion should ever 
have been considered as opposed to innocent gayety and 
refinement of feeling and manners. Yet we know it is so 
considered by many accomplished people. They have had 
too much cause for this belief. A stern, forbidding, un- 
joyous aspect has been too often assumed as the semblance 
of inward sanctity. Yet gladness of spirit would seem to 
be more compatible with christian benevolence ; and with 
what joy should such an one look abroad, on the beauties 
and wonders of creation when remembering that—‘ My fa- 
ther made them all.’ This was the temper of mind culti- 
vated by the amiable woman whose life we have just read, 
and no exhibition of her character was more in unison with 
the perfection of that picture which we should rejoice to 
see more often exhibited—the christian lady. One extract 
will show how well she deserves such praise. 


‘For several years, we spent the summer in the country, on 
account of Mrs. Ewing’s health. We always got a situation so 
near Glasgow, as to admit of my attending my usual duties to the 
church, and the academy ; and while I could pursue my private 
studies with less interruption, the health of both was benefitted, 
and my dear companion at once enjoyed her beloved retirement, 
and maintained a more extensive correspondence than ever with 
friends at a distance. For the last four years, she felt herself par- 
ticularly happy in having got our summer quarters on a farm be- 
longing to her brother, with the place of her birth in view, her 
native fields to range in, and her nearest relatives within a few 
minutes’ walk. It had been her lot, from her infancy, to reside 
in remarkably fine situations. She had been accustomed to all 
the beauties and sublimities of our picturesque country. These 
she thoroughly understood, and keenly relished, and was early fa- 
voured to enjoy with a purifying and enhancing influence, not un- 
known to any who are taught of God. But to return to the beau- 
tiful and classic grounds of the place of her nativity, where every 
spot was connected with some dear and early association; to gath- 
er honey suckles and roses in places which she recognized as the 
walks and rides of her childhood and youth; to go from field to 
field, where she was accustomed to see the game springing and 
starting before her ; to visit the Rannan, and the Avenue, and the 
old gigantic Elms, and the Majestic Wood which towers above 
the garden, and the Shaw-holm, and the Sheep-park, and Ban- 
gor’s-hill,and Crookston Castle; nay, even within what we called 
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our own premises, to pursue daily the more homely paths along 


the plough-formed ridges, or on the banks of the river Cart, or to 
the top of the Corker-hill ; to mark the agricultural operations of 
the season, the progress of the crops, the swells of the undulating 
surface of the neighborhood, the far-stretching vales, the immense 
ramparts of the bordering hills, and the peaks of the distant moun- 
tains in every direction :—all this gave her exquisite delight: I shall 
ever cherish the recollection :—but often it overwhelms me to see 
her nimble gait, to hear her lively talk, to think of her conversa- 
tion, at all times so superior on every subject, and never more so 
than with a family party, or with her friend alone; to recollect 
many an advice, many a kind entreaty, many an encouraging 
hope, which she faithfully tendered: yes, and many a song of joy, 
many a hymn and psalm of praise, which her clear liquid voice, 
and her affeetionate ardent spirit, compelled me at once to admire, 
and humbly to accompany! I see, but the form vanishes; | 
hear, but the sound dies away ; I cannot answer, for she waits not 
my reply ; I cannot sing, for the effort deprives me of utterance, 
and sometimes almost of the power of respiration! One thing, 
however, comes to my relief. I never heard her speak as if there 
was any place which she could not leave, or any friend from whom, 
at God’s command, she could not consent to be separated, at least 
for the present life. She was pleased with her lot, but she con- 
fessed herself a stranger, and a pilgrim on earth. While she 
adored the Creator, she bowed to the righteous sentence, which 
hath made the creature subject to vanity. She knew how frail we 
are ; she admired divine workmanship in the humblest wild flow- 
er that caught her eye,—yet the sun in the firmament could not 
tempt her to forget that all these things shall be dissolved. She 
was ever ready to console herself, and to animate me, with the 
Christian’s triumph: ‘ Nevertheless we, according to his prom- 
ise, look for new heavens, and a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness.’ ”” 


THE CHILD AND DEATH. 
‘Whence comest thou, Death ? 
Thou couldst not have dwelt on this beautiful earth, 
Here all is so fair, and so full of mirth— 
Nor could’st thou remain in the pure balmy air, 
For birds and bright creatures only are there— 
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Nor couldst thou live down in the deep-swelling sea, 
Nothing is there so ugly as thee— 

Where, then, frightful being, where is thy home? 
Why, frowning, to stop my glad sports, hast thou come 1” 


‘ The world is mine ! 

My dominion is over this beautiful earth, 

I freeze its bright fountains of hope, love and mirth: 
With the pure balmy air I mingle my breath, ) 
And the deep heaving sea yields its victims to Death. . 
From earth, sea and air I gather my prey, | 
All is mine—all must my sceptre obey; 
And now from thy mother’s green grave have I come, i 
To bear thee, young boy, to that dark, final home.’ } 


‘Tis not my home! 


For my mother has often and often said: 8 
That the spirit will live when the body is dead : 
That beyond the dark grave there isa bright home, , 


Where all who love their God may come : 
I know I shall live with my mother there, 

I ask it every night in my prayer— 

She taught me my prayer, and that I must die— 
But I know my home is with God on high!’ 


And when I, too, must meet the tyrant Death, 
Grant me, O, God! this ardent child-like faith. 


JULIAN. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Translated for the Ladies’ Magazine. 


Lewis Tieck was born at Berlin, 1777, and is still living. . 
He published his ‘‘ Phantasms”’ about the year 1812. 


THE FAIR ECKBERT. 


(Phantasms, Vol. 1—Part 1.) 


In the region of Hartswald in lower Saxony there dwelt 
a Knight, who usually went by the name alone of ‘ the 
fair Eckbert.” He was about forty years of age, hardly of 
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middle size, and short, light-brown hair, lay uncurled and 
thick on his pale, sunken countenance. He lived very qui- 
etly by himself, and was never involved in the feuds of his 
neighbors ; moreover one saw him but seldom on the out- 
side of the wall that encircled his little castle. His wife 
loved solitude even as much as he, and both seemed to love 
each other from the heart; their only regret, that it was 
the will of Heaven to bless their nuptials with no children. 

But seldom was Eckbert visited with guests ; and when 
it did happen so there was scarcely any alteration on their 
account in his customary course of life; there frugality 
dwelt, and eeonomy herself seemed to regulate every thing. 
Eckbert was then serene and good-liumoured, except that 
there was discernible in him a certain reservedness, a silent 
dissocial melancholy. 

None came so frequently to the castle as Philip Walther, 
a man to whom Eckbert had unlocked his heart, because he 
found in him about the same way of thinking, to which 
he also was the most addicted. This person resided prop- 
erly in France, but oftentimes he abode more than half of 
the year in the neighborhood of Eckbert’s castle, collected 
herbs and stones, and employed himself in classifying them ; 
he lived ona little property, and was dependent on no one. 
. Eckbert accompanied him often on his solitary excursions, 
and with every year there arose between them a more in- 
timate friendship. 

There are hours, in which it tortures a man, if he should 
have a secret before his friend, which even there he had 
concealed with much solicitude ; the soul feels then an irre- 
sistible impulse to pour itself out, to unlock its inmost na- 
ture to a friend, whereby he may become still more our 
friend. In these moments sensitive souls yield themselves 
up to the knowledge of one another ; and sometimes it 
happens, too, perhaps, that one shrinks back with instinc- 
tive horror from the acquaintance of the other. 

It was already Autumn, when Eckbert was sitting on a 
misty evening with his friend and his wife Bertha around 
a blazing fire. The flame flung a bright splendour through 
the apartment and played above on the ceiling: the night 
looked grimly in at the windows, and the trees without 
were agitated by the humid cold. Walther regretted the 
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long walk back which he had got to take, when Eckbert 
proposed to stay with him and pass half of the night in 
cordial conversation, and then sleep in an apartment of the 
‘house till morning. Walther consented to the proposal, 
and now wine and the supper were brought in, the fire re- 
plenished with fuel, and the conversation of the friends 
grew more lively and familiar. 

When the supper was carried out, and the servants had 
again retired, Eckbert took Walther’s hand and said: 
Friend, you would like to hear my wife relate the story of 
her youth, which is strange enough, I assure you. Gladly, 
= Walther, and they seated themselves again around the 

re. 

It was just about midnight, the moon peeped at intervals 
through the clouds that were flitting past her. You must 
not consider me obtrusive, Bertha began ; for, my husband 
says, that you nobly think it wrong to conceai any thing 
from you. Only deem not my narrative a mere tale of fic- 
tion, however strange it may sound in your ears. 


BERTHA’S HISTORY. 


I was born in a village; my father was a poor shepherd. 
The domestic economy was not the best managed by my pa- 
rents ; they oftentimes were totally ignorant where they 
should obtain bread. But what grieved me still more by 
far, was my father and my mother’s quarrelling frequently 
about their poverty, and then bitterly reproaching one 
another. Besides I heard what was constantly said about 
me, that I was a simple, stupid child, who knew not how 
to do the most insignificant thing, and was really in addi- 
tion to all this both awkward and helpless—I let every thing 
fall out of my hands, I learnt neither to sew nor spin, I 
could be of no assistance in the household concerns, I only 
understood extraordinarily wellthe wants of my parents. Of- 
tentimes I sat in the corner of the room and filled my 
imagination with such thoughts as these : how I could help 
them, if I were to become suddenly rich ; how I would 
shower them with gold and silver, and take delight in their 
amazement ; then I beheld spirits hovering over me, who 
disclosed to me subterraneous treasures, or gave me little 
pebbles which transformed themselves into preci ous stones : 
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in short, the wonderful phantoms engaged my attention so 
much, that when I was now obliged to rouse myself in or- 
der to render some assistance, 1 appeared so much the 
more awkward, because my head swam with all these strange 
fancies. 

My father was always very much provoked with me, 
because I was so entirely an useless burden to the family ; 
he treated me thenceforth frequently very cruelly, and it 
was seldom, that I received a friendly word from him. 
I was about eight years old, when some serious regu- 
lations were now made for me to do, or learn to do, some- 
thing. My father believed, it were only caprice or lazi- 
ness in me to be satisfied to pass my days in idleness ; he 
pressed me with menaces indescribable, but since they were 
still ineffectual, he corrected me in the most cruel manner, 
and added besides, that my punishment should be repeated 
every day as long as I continued to be such an useless crea- 
ture. 

The whole night long I wept heartily ; I felt myself so 
extraordinarily deserted, I had so much compassion on my- 
self that I wished to die. I trembled at the break of day, 
I knew nothing at all what to commence; [ wished myself 
all possible skillfulness and could by no means comprehend, 
wherefore I were more simple than the rest of the children 
of my acquaintance. I was near despair. 

When the day dawned, I arose and opened, almost with- 
out knowing it, the door of our little cot, I stood upon the 
open fields, directly upon that I was in a wood into which 
the day had hardly yet peeped. I ran continually, with- 
out looking round. I felt no fatigue, for, I was always 
thinking my father would yet recover me, and stimulated 
by my flight would treat me still more cruelly. When I 
got out of the wood, the sun was already rather high in the 
heavens and I saw something dusky before me which a 
dense fog concealed. Now I was obliged to climb a hillock, 
now pursue a pathway that wound between rocks, and I 
now conjectured that I must be in the neighboring moun- 
tains, on which I began to tremble with fear in my loneli- 
ness. For, in the plain I had never yet seen a mountain, 
and the naked Wort Mountains, when I had heard any thing 
said concerning them, had always been a terrific sound to 
my childish ear. I had not the power to return to the Her- 
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cynian forest, but even my anguish impelled me onward ; 
often did I look around me terrified, when the wind rushed 
through the trees over my head, or a distant wood-cutting 
sounded through the stillness of the morning. When the 
colliers and mountaineers at last met me and I heard a 
strange accent, 1 had almost fainted away through terror. 

I passed through several villages and begged, for, | now 
felt the sensations of hunger and thirst ; I succeeded very 
well with my answers, when I was questioned. Thus [ 
had wandered on about four days, when I fell upon a small 
foot-path which led me off farther and farther from the 
great high road. ‘The rocks about me here now assumed 
another far stranger shape. There were cliffs, so piled one 
upon another, that it had the appearance as if the first gust 
of wind would fling them confusedly about. I kmew not 
whether I should go farther or not. I had in the night- 
time always slept in the wood, for it was just the finest time 
of the year, or in the remote cottages of the shepherds. 
But here I met with net a single human habitation and 
could not expect to meet with one in this wilderness ; the 
rocks were even formidable ; I was often obliged to pass 
close by a dizzy precipice, and at last the path terminated 
abruptly under my feet. I was quite inconsolable, | wept 
and screamed, and in the rocky valleys my voice reverbe- 
rated in a terrifick manner. Now the night came on, and 
I searched for a mossy spot on which to rest. I could not 
sleep; in the night I heard the strangest sounds, now I 
thought they were those of wild beasts, now of the wind 
which roared through the rocks, and now of a strange bird. 
I prayed and fell asleep towards morning. 

I awoke, as the day shone in my face. In front of me 
was a steep rock, I climbed upon it in hopes of discovering 
from thence-the end of the wilderness, and perhaps descry- 
ing dwellings or men. But when I stood on the summit, 
every thing as far as my eye could reach was enveloped in 
a misty vapour, the day was gray and lowering, and no 
tree, no meadow, not even a bush could my eye detect, 
with the exception of some herbs which lonely and melan- 
choly had shot up in narrow clefts of the rocks. It is im- 
possible to describe the ardent desire which I felt to see a 
man, were it only to be obliged to tremble through fear of 
him. At the same time I experienced the sensations of a 
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racking hunger, | sat down and resolved to die. But after 
some time the desire to live impelled me to rise, I jump- 
ed up and passed the whole day long in tears and broken 
sighs ; at its close I was hardly conscious of myself, J was 
weary and exhausted, and scarcely wished to live, but still 
feared death. 

Towards evening the country round about appeared to 
become more friendly—my thoughts, my wishes revived ; 
the desire to live was rekindled in all my veins. I now 
thought I heard the rushing of a mill in the distance, I 
quickened my pace, and how well, how nimble did I feel 
when | at last reached the termination of the barren rocks 
and saw woods and meads lying before me with pleasant 
mountains in the distance. I felt as if I had entered a Par- 
adise from the grave—the solitude and my helplessness 
seemed now by no means fearful to me. 

Instead of the anticipated mill I came up with a water- 
fall, which diminished indeed my joy very much ; I drew 
with the hand a draught out of the brook, when suddenly 
methought I heard at some distance a low cough. Never 
have I been so agreeably surprised as at this moment ; I 
approached and beheld at a nook of the wood an old wo- 
man, she seemed to be resting herself. She was clothed al- 
most entirely in black, and a black cap covered her head 
and a great part of her face, in her hand she held a crutch. 
I approached nearer to her and begged for her assistance ; 
she let me sit down near herself and gave me bread and some 
wine. Whilst I was eating, she sang in a shouting tone a 
sacred song. When she had finished, shetold me I might 
follow her. 

I was very happy at this proposal, so wonderful did the 
voice and the air of the old woman appear to me. With 
her crutch she proceeded rather quick, and at each step she 
made such wry faces that at first I could not help laughing. 
The wild rocks retreated constantly behind us, we passed 
over a beautiful meadow and then through a pretty, long 
wood. When we got out, the sun was setting, and I shall 
never forget the appearance and sensations of this evening. 
Into the softest red and gold every thing was dissolved, the 
trees stood with their tops in the blushings of the evening 
sky, and over the fields there lay the most bewitching splen- 
dour, the woods and the leaves of the trees stood still, the 
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pure sky looked like an open paradise, and the purling of 
the fountains, and from time to time the rustling of the 
trees sounded through the serene silence as if in mournful 
joy. My young soul caught now for the first time an ob- 
scure perception of the world and its circumstances. I for- 
got myself and my guide, my spirit and my eyes revelled 
among the golden clouds. 

We ascended now a hillock which was planted with birch, 
on the top of which one looked down into a green vale 
full of birch, and in the middle of this, among the trees, 
there lay a little cottage. A smart barking welcomed us, 
and there soon sprang up to the old woman a little nimble 
dog ; then he came to me, examined me on all sides, and re- 
turned with friendly countenance to the old woman. 

When we were descending the hillock, I heard a won- 
derful song, which seemed to come out of the cot like that 
of a bird ; it sang thus : 


The solitude of the wood, 
Which rejoices me 
To-morrow as to-day. 


Forever, 
O how it rejoices me, 
The solitude of the wood. 


These few words were constantly repeated ; if I should de- 
scribe it, it was almost as if the winding-horn and shawm 
were playing through one another in the distance. 

My curiosity was extraordinarily excited ; without wait- 
ing for the permission of the old lady, I entered the cot- 
tage. The twilight had already commenced, every thing 
was tidily arranged, several cups were standing on the 
dresser, various vessels on the table; in a splendid cage 
there hung a bird at the window, and it was really he who 
sung the words. The old lady panted and coughed, she 
seemed hardly able to fetch her breath ; now she stroked 
the little dog, now she conversed with the bird, who repli- 
ed to her with his customary song ; in fine she did just the 
same as though I were not present. Whilst I was thus con- 
templating her, I was seized with many a shuddering fit, 
for, her countenance was in a perpetual motion, and she 
shook besides from old age, her head, so that I was unable 
throughout to know what was her real look. 
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When she recovered herself, she lighted alamp, spread a 
little table and served up the supper. Now she looked 
around her after me, and invited me to take one of the 
twisted reeden chairs. So I sat down opposite to her, and 
the light stood between us. She folded her bony hands and 
asked grace audibly, whilst she made her wry faces, so that 
Icame very near laughing again ; but 1 was on my guard 
lest 1 should make her angry with me. After the supper 
she returned thanks, and then she showed me a bed into a 
low and narrow chamber,—she slept inthe room. [I re- 
mained not long awake, I was half stupified, but I awoke 
sometimes in the night and then I heard the old lady cough 
and speak to the dog and at intervals to the bird who seem- 
ed to be ina dream and was continually singing only the 
single words of his song. That together with the birch, 
which rustled before the window, and the song of a distant 
nightingale made so strange a medley, that I did not always 
feel as though I were awake, but asif | were only in anoth- 
er, yet stranger, dream. 

In the morning the old lady awoke me and directed me 
soon afterward to the work. I was obliged to spin, and 
very soon I understood also, I must take care of the dog 
and the bird. I was soon initiated into the mysteries of 
housewifery, and all the objects round about me became 
familiar to me. I felt now as if every thing must be so. 
I thought nothing of it at all thenceforth, except that the 
old lady had something strange about her, the dwelling was 
situated oddly and far remote from all men, and there was 
something extraordinary about the bird. His beauty always 
indeed struck me, for his feathers glittered with all possi- 
ble colours, the most beautiful light-blues and fiery red al- 
ternately shone on his neck and body ; and when he sung 
he puffed himself so proudly that his feathers appeared still 
more magnificent. 

Oftentimes the old lady went out and did not return un- 
til evening, when I went to meet her with the dog, and she 
called me ‘*‘ Child and Daughter.” I became good to her 
from the heart, as our mind grows attached to every thing, . 
particularly in childhood. In the evening hours she 
taught me to read, I readily understood it, and it was af- 
terward in my solitude a source of endless pleasure ; for, 
she had several old-written books, which contained won- 
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derful stories. The recollection of my manner of life at 
this time is still even now strange to me: visited by no hu- 
man creature, domesticated in a family circle so small, for 
the dog and the bird made the same impression on me 
which elsewhere only longer-acquainted friends produce. 
As often as I called the dog by name at that time, I have 
never been able to recollect it unto this day. 

Four years I had lived thus with the old lady and might 
be about twelve years of age, when she at last placed great- 
er confidence in me and revealed to me a secret. The bird, 
for instance, laid every day an Egg in which a Pearl or a 
Precious Stone was found. I had already constantly re- 
marked, that she managed the cage privately, but I never 
concerned myself about it. She committed to me now the 
charge, in her absence to take these eggs and preserve them 
carefully in the various vessels. She left behind for me my 
food and stayed out now longer, weeks and months at a 
time. My little wheel buzzed, the dog barked, the wonder- 
ful bird sung, and besides every thing was so quiet in the 
country round, that I do not recollect a single hurricane or 
tempest of thunder and lightning. Nota single man lost 
his way thither, not a wild beast came near our dwelling, 
I was contented and worked from one day to another. The 
man would be perhaps quite happy, if he could pass away 
his life unto its close thus undisturbed. 

Out of the few things which I read I formed to myself 
quite wonderful ideas of the world and men, every thing 
was taken from myself and my society. When the story 
was of merry men, I could not represent them to myself in 
any other way than as little wolf-dogs ; magnificent women 
looked always like the bird, all old ladies resembled my won- 
derful old lady.~1had read also something of love, and 
now it sported with myself in strange stories of my imag- 
ination. I fancied to myself the most beautiful knight in 
the world, I adorned him with all excellencies without really 
knowing how he looked after ail my pains. But I could 
have real compassion on myself if he loved me not in re- 
turn; for, I recited long pathetick speeches in thought, 
sometimes also aloud in order only to win him.—You 
smile! we are now indeed all of us beyond this time of 
youth. 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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What next ; what next; thou changeful thing, 
With the feathery breast and the silver wing, 
That seem’st like a lonely bird to fly 

To some distant home o’er the clear blue sky ? 

I saw thee suspended a moment ago, 

By a hand unseen, like a wreath of snow, 
Withheld from the fall that might give it a stain 
So deep it could never be blanched again. 

And once thou hast shone in a cluster of flowers, 
As pure as they’d bent from the heavenly bowers, 
Defying this valley of shadow and blight 

To sully or wither their leaves of light. 

Thou hast looked like a king, that with sceptre and crown, 
From his palace of ether his looks sent down, 
While he walked the skies with a pomp and pride 
As setting at nought all things beside. 

I’ve seen thee, too, pass over my head 

Like a beautiful ship with her sails all spread, 
That, laden with treasures too pure and bright 
For an earthly touch, or a mortal’s sight, 

Was proud to some far-off port to bear 

Her viewless riches through seas of air. 

Thou’st taken the form of a youthful maid 

In a stainless and dazzling robe array’d, 

Who hung, as in sorrow o’er us who toil 

Where under each flower is the serpent’s coil, 
While her hand was raised as to point the way 
From venom and night to an endless day ; 

And written in pearls on her azure zone 

The name of pitying Mercy shone. 

Again, thou hast seemed as the spirit of love 

His mantle had dropp’d from the realms above, 
And ’twas floating along, as a sign to show 

To those who should look from the vale below, 
That their garments must be of a spotless white, 
Before they can enter a world of light. 


Beautiful changeling! now, even now 
I see thee dissolving, I know net how— 
Thine atoms are fading ; and one by one 
Melted and lost in the rays of the sun. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Vapour deceitful ! cloud of the morn ! 
Like thee are the hopes that of earth are born. 

Their forms are varying, high and fair ; 

But melted by light—torn to pieces by air! 

Bright vision of falsehood ! thou shalt teach 

The soul in her search for joys, to reach 

To a world of truth, where deceit is o’er—- 

Where changes and clouds shall be known no more ! 

H. F. @. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mrs. Hate.—I am seriously but not desperately in love 
with a young lady of this city, and have several times been 
on the very threshold of the declaration, yet something al- 
ways occurred so mal-apropos to my feelings that I have 
never yet actually come out with my story. Iam nota 
bashful man, and it seems strange to me, on reflection, 
that I] have not yet told my love; were I superstitious, I 
should think my genius, whether sylph or gnome remains 
to be proved, had repeatedly interposed to prevent me 
from committing myself. Such a thought, foolish as it may 
appear to commercial men, had actually occurred to me, 
when, as I was endeavoring to banish the demon of ennui, 
that for sometime past leagued with the fog and villainous 
east wind, was nigh making me as mad as Lear, by turning 
over the pages of ‘Sketches of Naval Life,’ (an excellent 
book, by the way, which I heartily recommend to the pe- 
rusal of all my countrymen) my eye was arrested by ‘ vir- 
tuous women,’ 218th page, vol. 2d, and as all excellencies 
in female character instantly remind me of my own chere 
amie—that is to be, I read to the end of the chapter. I 
will quote it, beginning however, with the beginning of the 
adventure. 


“* We stopped in the streets of Marseilles, and a lady, rather ad- 
vanced in years, was handed in by a genteel looking man, who, 
however, did not accompany her. She took some knitting from 
her bag, and as the stage rolled on, over the smooth roads, made 
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ner fingers fly, her tongue generally keeping them company. I 
found her excellent company. She discovered that I was an 
American, and said she had just seen Lafayette in Paris: his re- 
ception and journey through America were familiar to her and 
seemed to please her very much. We engrossed the conversa- 
tion at length, and it became personal. I told her all about my 
walk to Marseilles, and in return, she described her mode of edu-. 
cating her children and grandchildren, for she was a grandmother 
I discovered. ‘The carriage came to a long hill, halfway between 
the cities, where it was necessary forall to walk. We fell in com- 
pany and jogged on together, behind the stage. I made a second 
offer of my arm at a rough part of the ascent, which she declined, 
remarking however that woman was a feeble being. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘ they are physically weak, but surely you cannot 
call those feeble, who form our childhood and afterwards give a 
character, whether of joy or sorrow, to all our life!’ Sentimental 
enough ; but remember I was in France. I said no more, howev- 
er, for she took up the conversation, and for more than half an 
hour, I scarcely had time or inclination to say a word. In the 
most animated parts of it she would get right before and stop me; 
lay one hand on my right arm, and with the other gesticulate with 
the eloquence of a lawyer. 

The subject was virtuous women and their influence; she 
turned to me, at last, and said— 

“I see you Jisten attentively and take this to yourself; I mean 
it for you: think of my advice when you are three thousand miles 
from this, and you will often thank me for it. You say you are 
single ; now let me impress this strongly on you—when you wish 
to change your condition, wherever it may be, never have a par- 
ticular hour for visiting. If you do all will be prepared for you ; 
the house in nice order, and every one with looks prim and com- 
posed ; but take them by surprise as much as possible. Go one 
day before déjune, (at ten o’clock ;) another day, in the afternoon ; 
and then again, in the evening; and you will find more of the re- 
al character of a lady in two such visits than you will in twenty of 
the usual kind. An acquaintance of mine was paying his ad- 
dresses to a young lady, whom he considered an angel in temper, 
and-the house was €0 nice and well-ordered ; but one day he hap- 
pened to ring at an unusual time. No one answered, and he 
opened the door at last, as he was of course on familiar terms. At 
that moment a side door flew open and the young lady appeared, 
her face red and inflamed, but she disappeared as soon as she had 
seen him. Her mother followed in tears, and was going to disap- 
pear, too, when he stopped her—‘ Madame, do tell me what is the 


matter ?”’ 
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“©, my daughter,” she replied——‘* my daughter, she wanted a 
new hat, and because I only told her to wait a few days, she flew 
into a passion and has abused me.” 

He went home and wrote a polite note to the young lady, but 
was cured of his leve. Try, added Madame Rigney, for that was 
the name of my adviser, try also, by all means to take a short jour- 
ney with the lady of your intended choice. From the events of 
one day you will discover more of her real disposition than you 
will in a month at her father’s house.”’ 


Mrs. Hale, I laid down the book, and determined to fol- 
low the advice it contained, visit my charmer unexpected- 
ly, and persuade her to take a ride with me, but the season 
will render the last manceuvre not very easy to accom- 
plish. If it was only a fashionable time for excursions I 
think I could succeed. But the unseasonable calls I am re- 
solved on making.—And yet, should I find her unworthy 
my esteem it would pain me excessively. May there not 
sometimes be adequate causes for the pettishness of a lady, 
evena young lady? And supposing my Delia should in- 
stitute a regular, (or rather irregular) system of espionage, 
on my conduct, how should I bear the scrutiny ? These 
thoughts, I confess, trouble me, and so, Madam, as your 
zeal in the cause of your sex is well known, I have ventured 
to intrude, and would ask your advice in this dilemma. 

D. 


Our advice is, that D. *****, before expecting perfection 
in his lady fair, should thoroughly examine his own heart 
and conduct, and be certain that he merits a faultless bride. 
To our readers, young ladies, it may be well to suggest 
that, as the gentlemen are becoming very critical, it will 
be well and wise for the ladies to be prepared for the scru- 
tiny by always keeping the house and the temper in that 
perfect equanimity and order which shall baffle all these 
evil surmisers. ‘The ladies can easily do this, and we have 
no doubt but they will. 

Ep. 
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TIME’S FESTIVAL. 


Old Time once held a festival 
To bless the opening year, 
The feast he spread was free to all ; 
From lowly hut, from lordly hall, 
He bade his guests appear ; 
But for useful thrift he has long been famed— 
So lest his revel might be blamed 
For luxury and art, 
The only requisite he named 
Was to come witha happy heart. 
Who gathered to that scene of mirth 
With joy’s benignant brow ? 
Time looked for none of the mighty of earth— 
The potentates of lofty birth, | 
Before whom nations bow— 
He knew that crowns had thorns of care— 
But the smiling courtier—came he there ? 
Or fashion’s brilliant throng ? 
The proud, the brave, the rich, the fair ? 
The lords of wit and song ? 


When Time had scanned the number o’er 
That came to share his feast, 

*Tis said, he declared that never more 

Would he hold his court on the old-world’s shore, 
Or bid a titled guest— 

So we opine they would not join, 

Where the happy ones were sure to shine !— 
And then his brightest days, 

Full on Freedom’s mighty shrine 
Time turned their glorious says. 


And thus Columbia was ordained 
The home of the happy hearted ; 
Not here the soul in seeming chained— 
Not here the smile by flattery feigned— 
Not here is true-love marted— 
But life’s bright path is free to all, 
Yet should Time hold a festival 
To bless the coming year, 
And only bid the happy call— 


Who, think you, would appear ? 
CORNELIA. 
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Fueitive Poetry. By N. P. Willis. Boston. Pierce & Williams. 
The poems that make up this thin, delicate-looking volume, have all, or near- 
ly all appeared in different publications, end have therefore nothing of the 
charm of novelty to recommend them ; they depend on their own merits and 
beauties for public favor. And they have beauties and merits sufficient to entitle 
them to much praise, were we not so often painfully conscious that the writer has 
not ‘done what he could,’ that he has a mind, a genius which should be more 
worthily and loftily employed than in stringing such puerile, affected rhymes as 
make up at least, one half these pages. Mr. Willis would be thought a lover, 
and he has as many favorite fair ones as would fill a harem, but the affectation 
of all this sentiment is so apparent, that not one of the maidens but might reply 
with truth— 

‘ He thinks so much of his own dear sel’ 
He has nae love to spare for me.’ 

How we wish Mr. Willis would forget himself, and transfer the warmth of 
his fine fancy, for such he really has, and the energies of his mind to subjects 
which would not only give him a lasting fame, but elevate the character of his 
country’s literature. An American should not live merely for himself; his 
country, in her peculiar and rapid progress requires the aid of all her gifted 
sons ; and there never was a field where the real inspirations of the muse had 
a fairer chance for immortality. Our songs are to be made, the strains that 
shall have the spell of power to bind our sympathies to the Jand of our birth are 
unsung. We have had enough of the sublime in our odes on Liberty, Inde- 
pendence, ¥c. but we rarely have the simplicity and feeling which touches the 
heart. 

Our writers are usually for elevating their subject by a lofty style, and in 
hymning the violet they are pretty sure to make the strain as similar as possi- 
ble to Byron’s “‘ Darkness. ’’It is this inflated, metaphorical, artificial manner 
of writing which prevents what are intended for national songs and ballads from 
becoming popular. Now, from some descriptive poetry Mr. Willis has written, 
we think, would he lay aside his affectation of the pretty idle fellow, and the 
young man, and really be in earnest to deserve the praise he covets, he might 
obtain it. And so, instead of commenting on the volume before us, and carp- 
ing at’its faults, we shall take the liberty of advising the author to correct, or at 
least atone for them by writing, what he can do, a betterbook. The following 
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sentiment from a favorite of his, L. E. L. (not his dog) contains a moral which 
he would do well to treasure and apply. 


** Ever from poet’s lute hath flown 

The sweetness of its early tone, 

When from its wild flight it hath bowed, 
To seek for homage mid the crowd ; 

Be the one wonder of the night, 

As if the soul could be a sight ; 

And all its burning numbers speak, 
Were written upon brow and cheek ; 
And he forsooth must learn its part, 
Must choose his words and school his heart 
To one set mould, and pay again 
Flattery with flattery as vain ; 

Till mixing with the throng too much, 
The cold the vain, he feels as such ; 
Then marvels that his silent lute 
Beneath that worldly hand is mute. 
—Away ! these scenes are not for thee : 
Go dream beneath some lonely tree ; 
Away to some far, woodland spring, 
Dash down thy tinsel crown, and wring 
The scented unguents from thy hair ; 
If thou dost hope that crown to share, 
The laurels bards immortal wear,— 
Muse thou o’er leaf, and drooping flower, 
Wander at evening’s haunted hour ; 
Listen the stock dove’s plaining song, 
Until it bear thy soul along. 

Then call upon thy freed lute’s strain,’ 
And it will answer thee again. 


A UniversAt Prarer; Deatu; A Vision or HEAVEN; and a 
Vision or By Robert Montgommery. Boston. Charles 
Ewer. ‘The book before us is written in blank verse, in a strain of solemn 
thought befitting the subjects of the different poems ; and it has some beautiful 
passages, but we do not think it entitled to very exalted praise. The celebrity 
this author acquired by his production entitled ‘‘ Omnipresence of the Deity,’’ 
doubtless has had the effect to make this work more favorably received than it 
otherwise would have been. The circumstance also of finding one so young 
dedicating his powers of mind, and all the gifts of his genius to the service of 
virtue and his God, makes the criticism which searches for the trivial faults of 
style and language seem almost impious. Neither do the palpable imitations 
that so frequently occur in the work, appear so much like plagiarisms as they 
would were the subjects discussed other than they are. The leading truths of 
our religious belief permit not the sports of imagination, and they have so often 
been the theme of grave discussion that we think it almost impossible they 
can be represented in a new garb, And so in truth it is. And we think the 
poet deserving of credit for the attempt, even had he been less successful. There 
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are a few minor poems in the book, and among these the one entitled ‘‘ Beauti- 
ful Influences,’’ has some fine passages. We give one extract. 


Are there not hours of an immortal birth,— 
Bright visitations from a purer sphere, 
That cannot live in language? Is there not 
A mood of glory, when the mind attuned 
To heaven, can out of dreams create her worlds 7— 
Oh! none are so absorb’d as not to feel 

> Sweet thoughts like music coming o’er the mind : 

When prayer, the purest incense of a soul, 
Hath risen to the throne of heaven, the heart 
Is mellow’d, and the shadows that becloud 
Our state of darken’d being, glide away ; 
The heavens are open’d! and the eye of Faith 
Looks in, and hath a fearful glimpse of God ! 


Tue Viston or Cortes ; CAIN AND OTHER Porms. By W. Gil- 
more Simns jr.; Charleston, S. C. James S. Burgess. The author of 
these poems has, at present, more fancy than judgment, or he would not have 
published this volume, when it is so evident, from many passages in the book, 
that he could have written a better one. We cannot commend him much for 
what he has done, but we earnestly advise him to cultivate, with all his might, 
the powers of mind he possesses ; and he will hereafter produce something 


more worthy of that fame which, we rejoice to see, is sought eagerly by the 
young men of our country. 


First Lessons 1n INTELLECTUAL PHILosoPuy : or, a Familiar Ex- 
planation of the nature and operations of the Human Mind. First American 
Edition. Adapted to the use of schools. By Rev. Silas Blaisdale. Boston, 
Lincoln & Edmands. pp. 357. From the hasty examination we have been 
able to give the above work we should think it well adapted to its design, which 
is, for an elementary, or work designed for schools, its best commendation. 
We have not space for a long article, or extracts ; but we think the Rev. 
gentleman who prepared this edition for the benefit of youthful minds, is de- 
serving of much praise for his judicious labors. 


A Catrecuism or Natrurat TueotoGcy. Portland, Shirley & Hyde. 
This book is from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland. It has ob- 
viously been prepared, by its excellent author, for the benefit of the young, 
for Sabbath Schools ; and we cannot too highly applaud its object, or recom- 
mend itsexecution. The style is remarkable for its simplicity, and beautiful 
adaption to the subjects discussed, and the plates by which they are illustrated 
render the whole perfectly intelligible to a child, while men may study it 
with advantage. Such books must be popular. It should be immediately in- 
troduced into every Sabbath school in the nation. 
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A Grocrarny or New Hampsuire. With a Sketch of its Natural 
History, for Schools. With a mapand cuts. By Cranmore Wallace. Boston, 
Carter & Hendee. ‘This little work was intended more particularly for the 
use of children residing in New Hampshire. Its plan, is designed to enable 
the young scholar to begin with what is remarkable in the place of his resi- 
dence , to proceed thence to the geography, orrather topography of neigh- 
boring towns—next to take a survey of the country in which he dwells ; and 
then of other parts of the state in succession, till he can combine all the parts 
as a whole. There is no doubt of the utility of this plan. Children must have 
a standard of comparison in their minds from something which they have 
seen, or they will never understand what they read. ‘They must be made to 
comprehend the geography of their own town, know the length of a mile by 
measuring it with their little feet, before they will understand the descriptions 
of places by their divisions or distances. Mr. Wallace has prepared a work 
that will be very useful, in schools especially, to the children of his native 
State, and it may be recommended as a pattern for other works of the kind 
which every State in the Union should furuish to the young. 


TO OUR FRIENDS. 


The present number closes the second volume ofthe Ladies’ 
Magazine. The editor, while recollecting the almost despairing 
feelings with which she commenced the work, is sensible that her 
most fervent gratitude is due to those friends and patrons who have 
so generously sustained her in the arduous undertaking. She still 
solicits their aid. The causes that at first determined her to come 
before the public as a writer, still render her exertions indispensa- 
ble. The author might grow weary, the mother must continue her 
efforts. No exertions will be spared by the editor and publishers, 
to render the literary character, and typographical execution of 
the Ladies’ Magazine for the ensuing year, worthy the patronage 
of the public. The course intended to be pursued will be more 
fully stated and shown in the first number, of the next volume, 
which will be issued as early as possible in the month of January. 


Boston, Dec. 15th, 1829. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
' M***** will find a note directed to him at the Boston Post-Office. Several 
communications and books have been received which will receive attention 
hereafter. 
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